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| blance of a large placid navigable river, inter- 
i rupted by dams and locks, and occasionally by 
La short canal. ‘The water in the pools is of an 
|average depth of twenty feet. 


Subscriptions and Paymeuts reevived by 


them said to be from 1,000 to 1,200 feet ele- 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, 


vation. Very few spots fit for habitations are 
no. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, | visible. It is interesting to see the splendid 
‘dams and locks so completely subduing a bold 


PHILADELPHIA. | torrent, and contrasting so strikingly with the 
|savage wildness of the scene. ‘These locks 
and dams surpass any thing of the kind in this 
,country, and perhaps in any other part of the 
| world, Until Josiah White taught otherwise, 
From the North American. |a lock of six feet was deemed the only safe 

An esteemed friend, and an accurate obser- | lift; seven and eight feet were thought rather 
ver of men and things, who has recently made | hazardous ;—here we have them twenty, 
a tour to Wilkesbarre by the Philadelphia and | twenty-five, and even thirty feet, with cus- 





Notes of an Excursion to the Susquehanna 
at Wilkesbarre. 


Reading and ‘Tamaqua railroads, and the Le-} cades from the dams proportionably grand—in | 


high canal and railroad, has afforded us an op-| the spray of which, when the sun shines, 


portunity of making some extracts from notes | dances continually the inimitable rainbow. 
taken by him during his excursion. 


At Mauch Chunk there are three schutes for | between Mauch Chunk and White’s Haven. 
the delivery of coal into boats. From one of| ‘The locks are one hundred feet long and 


these they now deliver daily rising 600 tons, twenty wide, and pass two boats at a time, | 
and they can, when necessary, deliver 1,000 | side by side. 205,000 cubic yards of solid) 


tons each per day. The loaded car in descend-| masonry were used in their construction be- 
ing, draws an empty one up an inclined plane | tween these points, and more substantial struc- 
750 feet, overcoming in this distance 212 ver-| tures I have not seen. From the foundation to 
tical feet. An iron band is used in place of| the coping of the thirty feet lock, the distance 
rope, on one of the Room Run planes. ‘Three | js forty-five feet. This lock was filled, and a 
men attend at the head of the schute now in | boat passed in six minutes, and the water dis- 
use, and can let down and discharge one car|charged in less than two minutes. Josiah 
per minute. White says that if the work was to be con- 
Though business is dull generally, there | structed again, he would have but three locks 
seems to be a good deal doing here. Little | and three pools between these points. 
can be accomplished any where without la-| 
bour. He who does not work must pay| Mauch Chunk, and ate a well prepared din- 
others for working ;—this puts the rich and ner in alog house. Here a small stream dis- 
the poor more on a level than some may sup-| charges into the Lehigh. ‘The Buck Mountain 
pose. Here this principle is completely ex-| company’s coal mines are five miles distant, 
emplified. }and a railroad is now constructing to them, 
It is thought that the Lehigh company’s} which is nearly completed. ‘They have also 
coal lands could yield a million of tons annu-| a landing here, with a handsome basin, but the 
ally, for more than a century,—and why not| valley is narrow, and the hills on each side are 
for many centuries? These lands extend to| very steep. ‘The pool at Lowrytown is thirty 
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| proach so near together as to form the sem-| met a number of boats descending, laden with 


High moun- | the Lehigh company. 
tains line the shores on both sides, some of| market at all periods of the year, unless pre- 


| There are twenty-nine locks, and twenty dams | 


Landed at Lowrytown, 15 miles above | 


WO. 43. 








‘lumber, each carrying from 35 to 45,000 feet. 
|This will soon become a considerable trade, 
and will prove a source of no small revenue to 
Boats can go hence to 


| vented by ice, and will thus have an advantage 
‘over boats and rafts that descend by freshets 
| only, and which often arrive at a glutted mar 
|ket—as at Port Deposit. ‘There is an im- 
mense body of white pine timber in this vici- 
nity, the only market for which must be down 
es Lehigh. It is said that no less than five 
million thousand feet of lumber will find its 
only market by this route, exclusive of that 
| which may arrive from the river Susquehanna, 
which it is believed will be considerable, as 
| being the nearest and safest course to Phila- 
delphia and New York. 

From White’s Haven our company proceed- 
ed on horseback on the line of the railroad to 
| Wilkesbarre. The tracks on this road are con- 
structed of solid masonry, extending about 
_two feet under ground, the coping being 
| heavy, flat hard stones, laid even with the sur- 
face. ‘The cost is not more than to have form- 
ed it of rubble stone, the materials being at 
|hand to make a solid wall, and it is less liable 
|to settle. On the two lines of this masonry, 
| timber is placed crosswise for sleepers, and on 
|these rest the rails, which are called the T 

rail, weighing about fifty pounds the running 
yard. It is a most substantial strueture. The 
tunnel, three fourths of a mile long, is not 
'yet commenced. On our way we examined 
the wheels preparing for the inclined planes, 
\of which there are three, to overcome a de- 
scent of 1000 feet. ‘Two wheels for each 
| plane are thirty feet in diameter, over whieh 
|iron bands are made to pass in place of ropes, 
|as used at the inclined plane on the Columbia 
jrailroad. ‘The value of the iron band for seev- 
|rity and durability, is no longer a problem, it 
| having been in use for more than one year at 
Mauch Chunk. It is the offspring of Josiah 
White’s ingenuity. Should it by possibility 
|give way, he has provided for the safety of 








within afew rods of the Little Schuylkill lands, | feet deep. Near lock No. 28, the rocks along | the passing car, which will, in that event, de- 


near Tamaqua. ‘They are in one direction | 


about fourteen miles long, and amount to about 
15,000 acres in this place; on the Lehigh, | the pool, forty feet below the water level. At 
elsewhere, the company has about 7,000 more, | Taylor's Retreat, two saw mills are construct- 
part worth but little, and some very valuable | ing, calculated to cut annually three millions 
for water power, sites for villages, &c. The | of feet of boards. ‘The Lehigh company own 
Nesquehoning, a powerful stream, passes some | the land, and the owners of the mills 


the shore look like masonry, and are said to 


240 feet descent, every twenty of which will | water, or $600 annually, on a lease for twenty 
afford a mill seat. Iron ore is also found in| years. 
several places on these lands, Killed two} reaching White Haven, ten miles from Lowry- 
rattlesnakes in our rambles to-day. |town, we had an opportunity of viewing the 

Departed in a canal boat for White’s Haven, | Lehigh company’s property. They possess 


distant twenty-five miles. ‘This canal is formed | good water power, and there are several saw 
by a succession of pools. 


These pools ap-| mills, &e. in operation. During the day we 


| present the same appearance to the bottom of 


The head of water is twenty feet. On| 


|seend by an easy and slow motion to the level. 
|The band is subjected to a proof of three or 
| four times greater strain than will at any time 
| be applied to it when in operation. ‘The rail- 
| road is twenty miles long, fifteen of which are 


|nearly completed, the rails being already laid 


é are to | nearly the whole of this distance. 
miles through the Mauch Chunk tract; it has | pay $3 per inch on two hundred inches of 


é 
| From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 


ASCENT OF THE PIC DU MIDI. 


[The following letter is the composition of 
an English gentleman residing at Bagueres de 
Bigorre, in the South of France. ‘The adven- 
ture which it describes took place last July. } 
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* * It has occurred to me that you might 
wish to hear of my adventurous journey to the 
Pic du Midi, one of the highest mountains of 
the Pyrenean range. ‘The party consisted of 
the Countess of C , the Count de V »| 
and myself. We left Bagueres at eight o’clock | 
in the evening, and reached the village of 
Grippe at eleven. ‘The windows of the small 
inn command an interesting view of the valley 
of the Adour, and the mountains overhanging 
it, and which we had made a previous excur- 
sion to visit. At midnight we mounted our 
horses to commence the ascent of the cele- 
brated Pic du Midi, which is between eleven 
and twelve thousand feet above the level of the 
sea. ‘There was not a cloud in the heavens, 
and the stars shone so brilliantly in this pure 
atmosphere, that we had sufficient light to) 
guide us over the narrow and precipitous path, | 
though not more than to enable us to distin- | 
guish the outlines of the mountains which sur- 
rounded us. I am not sure, however, if this | 
uncertain light, aided by the dashing of the 
three cataracts, did not rather enhance the ef- | 
fect of the scene, by leaving so much to the | 
imagination. The waterfalls are formed by | 
the river Adour, which rises in the Pic du 








} 





middle of the night were, to avoid the heat of | entirely frozen over, though the snow upon it 
the day, and to see the sun rise. ‘This, how-| was partially melted. ‘The basin in which it 
ever, we soon found impossible, as Madame | is situated is circular, its circumference about 
de C was obliged to stop every two or|a quarter of a mile, and it has all the appear- 
three minutes, in consequence of the steepness | ance of the crater of an extinct volcano. From 
of the path. Seeing that our great object was | hence, the mountain rises so abruptly that our 





likely to be defeated by the slowness of her 
progress, she begged us to leave her with the 
guides, and to go forward. I was most un- 
willing in the first place to leave her, and also | 
I did not relish the idea of going without a| 
guide. My companion, however, laughed at 
the idea of danger, and the guides said we could | 
not miss the way; and so on we went. ‘The 
young are apt to think the old fools, whilst the | 
old know the young to be so. Accordingly, 


hearts almost failed us, and we now felt the 
difficulty of our position, and the folly we had 
committed in undertaking such an ascent with- 
out a guide. We were now nine thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, and the keen 
air began to penetrate through our thin clothes; 
but you know well the exhilarating effects of 
mountain air, particularly at high elevations. 
We now commenced the ascent of the cone, 
and though we saw the summit illuminated by 


we had not proceeded very far before we had|the rays of the sun, we were sorely embar- 
to choose between two paths, one along the| rassed to know which direction to take. We 
glaciers, which we had now fairly reached, | first attempted to ascend in a straight line, to 
and the other between two mountains, which | the top, but were soon obliged to abandon this 
had evidently been torn asunder by some sud-| for a zig-zag. An opening in the valley gave 
den effort of nature. ‘The intermediate space | us a view of the sun, which shed its purple 
was this dubious way, so precipitous, and diffi-| light over the whole range of the mountains; 
cult to ascend, that I was relieved when our) we saluted it with all the enthusiasm of its an- 
guides answered our call from beneath, by say-| cient adorers. Nothing, in fact, could exceed 
ing * All right,’’ though the alternative was a} the grandeur and sublimity of the scene. After 
glacier. ‘The light of the stars now yielded to| gazing for a few minutes upon this glorious 





Midi, and after passing through Bagueres, | that of the moon, which, though shorn of its| sight, we resumed our dangerous journey over 
Jarbes, and Pau, empties itself into the sea at| fair proportions, rose majestically above the| the glaciers, between which and the lake there 
Bayonne. The sound of these immense masses | tops of the hills we had left. Its light was| was not a projecting rock, not an obstacle in 





of water was very imposing in the stilness of 


most acceptable. No sooner had we surmount-|the way of the unfortunate man who should 


the night. After a rapid ascent of an hour, we | ed the difficulty of this glacier, (and how small | make a false step, so difficult to avoid on the 
reached a small plain, on which were scattered | and insignificant does it now appear when com-| frozen snow. Now, indeed, we felt the dan- 


a few miserable shepherds’ huts, which they 
dignify by the name of the village of 'Treme- 
saigue. On leaving this we entered upon a 
gorge, through which the ascent was so steep, 
und the path so rugged, that we were com- 
pelled to dismount, and scramble up as well as 
we could; and this was difficult enough, as 
the mountains on each side cast their shadows 
over the path, and prevented our seeing where 
we were about to place our feet—water, roll- 
ing stones, and boggy ground, alternately re- 


ceiving them. ‘This difficulty surmounted, we | 


again took to the saddle, and in half an hour 
reached another plain, on which there was one 
solitary hut. ‘This place rejoices in the name 
of Areze, so called from a giant said once to 


| pared with those we afterwards encountered,) | ger of our situation, when to retreat were as 
than a choice of roads was again offered us,| dangerous as to advance; in short, the very 
/and our voices could now no longer reach the! act of turning round might have proved fatal. 
| guides. My head began to fail me, and I no longer 

We differed about these roads. I was for} dared to look down to the lake beneath; it was 
continuing along the glacier; my friend, with | not, however, till afterwards, that 1 was aware 
the activity of the chamois which inhabit these | of the full extent of our danger. We had, un- 
mountains, was disposed to climb the ravine. | fortunately, no crampons, or spiked shoes ; and 
His reasons appeared good, and we chose the | as we traversed the side of the glaciers inclined 
latter, which proved wrong, though the mis-| like the roof of a house, we had to make a hole 
| take did not involve us in any natural difficulty |in the snow with our sticks before we could 
| beyond unnecessary additional fatigue. We)advance. Luckily, this side of the mountain 
|now reached a plain of three or four hundred | being exposed to the south, there were consid- 
| yards square, and found the level ground a| erable intervals frem which the snow had dis- 
|great relief to those muscles which had been| appeared; here the danger was less, but still 
kept so long on the stretch by the rapidity of| so great, that at every step, after seeing where 








have inhabited these regions. ‘The sound of) the ascent. This plain was covered with snow, | to put my foot, I closed my eyes and laid hold 


our horses’ feet attracted the attention of the 
shepherds’ dogs, who, fourteen in number, sa- 


luted us with their deep-toned mouths, which, | 


with the noise of the cascades falling in every 


whereon we saw the recent foot-marks of a|of the rocks, for the precipice of a thousand 
bear. It was here where Plantade perished, | feet was too appalling for an unaccustomed 
surrounded by his philosophical instruments, | eye to look upon without emotion. My com- 
with which he had been making observations. | panion was considerably above me on the face 


direction, and the hollow-sounding bells round | At half past three we began to perceive the ap-| of the hill, and, ignorant or regardless of dan- 
the neck of the cattle, disturbed the silence of | proach of day. The effect of the gradual in-| ger, was singing with all the gaiety of a French 
the night, and broke in upon the solitude of| crease of light was interesting ; the lofty sum-| heart, when his attention was attracted by a 


the place in an impressive manner. These 


dogs, the faithful guardians of their masters 
and their masters’ property, are of immense 
size, and perfectly white; the manner in which 


mits of the mountains first receiving its influ-| voice (and no one who has not heard it, can 
ence, threw the valleys into still deeper shade. | tell how striking is the sound of the human 
On this plain I perceived blocks of granite and | voice in such solitudes) : the voice was that of 
gneiss: whence they came I cannot tell, as|a guide who had nearly gained the summit, 


they extract the sheep from the snow is quite | the mountain, as far as I could judge, is entire- 
marvellous. ‘The barking of the dogs soon|ly composed of schiste. ‘Their angles were 
brought out one of the shepherds, who, know-| rounded by attrition, so that the adjoining 
ing our errand, presented us with poles with} mountains, which, from their pointed summits, 
iron points, so indispensable upon these expe-| seemed granitic, may have once owned them. 
ditions as to merit the name of a third leg.| The side of the glacier being laid bare, proved 
Having taken the bridles off of our horses, and|to me the immense depth of the snow over 
turned them loose on the plain, we collected; which we had been walking; it was at least 
our forces, which consisted of two guides and | thirty feet in thickness! We now began to 
Madame de C and servant, and set forth |look with anxiety for the lake Ouchet, which 








at two o’clock in the morning on our hazard-|is only two thousand five hundred feet below 
ous ascent. Our reasons for setting out in the|the Pic. In a few minutes we perceived it, 





warning M. de V. of his danger, and tell- 
ing him to pass below the glacier. He pru- 
dently listened to the voice of experience, and 
joining me, we passed the last of the glaciers 
in safety. We had now a most painful, though 
not dangerous ascent to gain the summit. The 
path lay over a bed of schiste, which, being 
reduced to small fragments by the operation of 
those causes always in activity at such a height, 
gave way so under our feet, as to double the 
fatigue, and to render the ascent as tedious as 
it is over the cinders of Vesuvius. 
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My chamois-footed companion was up be-| fatal but for the intrepidity and presence of| 
fore me, and had taken my Mackintosh, of| mind of the guide, who had first descended to 
which I had now great need; for although in| the foot of the glacier. I went down next, and | 
the most profuse perspiration, the piercing) by forcing my heels into the snow, arrived | 
wind of these elevated regions appeared to go| safely, though I had acquired such an impetus, 
through me. I seemed as if I could now lay | that had not the guide arrested my progress, I | 
hold of the Pic itself; but how fallacious are | never could have stopped myself. Next came} 
distances in this rare atmosphere! I soon,|one of the strangers, who, contrary to the ad- 
however, touched the goal 1 had so long in} vice of the guide, seated himself on the snow, | 
sight. It was now five o’clock. I will not|and in this manner began to slide down the 
add to this already too long letter by giving a|smooth surface of the glacier. He had not, 
description of the view from the Pic du Midi : | however, proceeded far, before he had acquired | 
suffice it to say, that the whole chain of the}such a velocity that he became terrified; his | 
Pyrenees, from east to west, was visible under | head took the place of his heels, and he came | 
the most favourable circumstances ; the course | towards us with an appalling rapidity, uttering | 
of the Garonne as far as ‘Toulouse, and the| the most piercing cries of “Iam lost!” “ 1) 
Adour as far as the sea. Such scenes fill the} am lost!” Nothing can ever efface from my 
mind with a thousand agitating andoverwhelm-| remembrance this awful sight. At this mo-| 
ing feelings: the omnipotence of the hand that! ment, between him and the lake, two thousand | 
formed, and the insignificance of the creature | feet below, there was nothing but fragments of | 
that contemplated, these magnificent works of| rocks to arrest his progress. ‘The guide, with | 
the creation, were painfully brought to the 
mind. Placing our backs against a rock to 
shelter us from the wind, and with the sun full 
upon us, we gazed for nearly an hour upon all 
the wonders by which we were surrounded. 

An incident happened, which proved the 
courage and insensibility to danger of these in- 

: : “ i 
trepid mountaineers. M. de V let fall his 
drinking cup, which rolled down the glacier 
out of sight, and as we thought into some un- 
fathomable abyss. ‘The guide, however, start- 
ing up, said he would soon fetch it. We did|rified man with the right. Fortunately for| 
all we could to dissuade him, by pointing out} both, at the bottom of the glacier there was a | 
the great risk, and the utter insignificance of) large stone, which broke the fall against the | 
the thing lost; but he hesitated not a moment, | guide, though it covered the poor fellow with | 
and was soon suspended from the rocks on the} wounds and blood. 
side of the glacier. I closed my eyes, not dar- | 
ing to look upon what I deemed inevitable de- | 
struction. He disappeared; was absent about| have passed. ‘The poor man bled from several 
five minutes, during which we imagined all} parts of his body; his hands were cut, his 
sorts of horrors, but at length returned with| nose and eyes dreadfully swelled, but fortu- 
the cup in his hand. Whilst seated on the} nately no bone was broken, and he was en- 
summit, four vultures came close to us, con-| abled to continue his descent. This event im- 
tinuing to fly for a while over our heads, in-| pressed ns all with the greatest alarm, particu- 
creasing the circle at each revolution, and as-| larly M. de V and myself, as this was the 
cending still higher, till they were wpparently | very glacier we liad crossed in our way up. 
the size of swallows. M.de V discharged The guide was in astate of great agitation, and 
a pocket-pistol for the sake of the echo, but it} his trembling hand as he took hold of my arin 
was but faintly answered, and that at an inter-| by no means gave firmness to my feet. 
val of several seconds, probably by some high-| ever, we reached the lake once more. 
er Pic. We now thought of returning, but a great surprise we found Madame de C ; 
ceremony, deemed indispensable upon such} but great, indeed, was our astonishment on 
occasions, was first to be performed, namely, | hearing that she had gained another of the 
that of engraving our names upon the rock.| summits of the mountain. 
We found a considerable variety of flowers on} the air, however, caused her to spit blood. 
the very top. and the blue iris amongst the! After taking a hasty view of the scene, she de- 
number. ‘I‘he summit is entirely composed of| scended to a more genial atmosphere. 
taleose schiste, and bears evident marks of| After sitting some time contemplating this 
having been struck by lightning. Having in- | dreary scene, ‘and listening to the personal ad- 
scribed our names, (as monuments of our folly | | ventures of the guides, in whom the ars nar- 





place himself between a fellow creature and | 
inevitable death, and this at the imminent peril | 
of his own life; for the impetus the man had | 
gained in falling through a space of three or) 
four hundred yards, was likely enough to hurry | 
them into the abyssbeneath. Regardless, how- | 
ever, of himself, he rushed to the spot, placed 
his staff firmly in the ground, held it with his 
left hand, and was prepared to receive the ter- 














How- 
yr 
lo our 





perhaps,) we began to descend, preceded by the | randi had not suffered by their libations of 


guide, who reached the bottom of the schistous| brandy, we thought it time to continue our 
path before described almost at a bound. Wej|descent. One of the guides mentioned a sin- 
descended with more measured steps, but faster | | gular position in which he was once placed on 
than was agreeable. Each person detaching| the summit of the mountain, with a bright sun 
fragments of rock, which, collecting others in| over head, and a storm of thunder and light- 
their course, and acquiring fresh impetus as/| ning raging below. 
they descended, produced a singular effect, | at once transformed into a Jupiter, and the Pic | 
and as they tumbled into the ravine, sounded |du Midi into an Olympus. ‘The effect must, 
like distant thunder. We now reached the | | however, have been singular. We here saw | 


| 





first glacier, where an accident happened to| 
one of the party, which must have proved 





a promptitude and courage beyond all praise, | 


ran from the spot where he was standing, to} Academy of Sciences and Belles Lettres in 


For a second I thought | 
the guide had lost his balance ; it was one of | 
the most painful moments I ever remember to | 


The keenness of 


The gentle shepherd was | 


| descent, excepting my falling on a glacier, and 
going from the top to the bottom with such a 
velocity that I lost my breath; I, however, 
preserved my presence of mind so far as to 
guide myself with my hands, and to keep my 
feet foremost. ‘I'he only damage done was to 
my nails, which were broken by my rapid 
motion over the snow. We reached the pea- 
sant’s hut at nine, the ascent and descent hav- 
| ing each occupied three hours. Madame de 
om , whose courage I never saw equalled 
in any woman, was a “good deal exhausted after 
a walk on glaciers of seven hours. We left 
the kind-hearted shepherds, thirty of whom 
inhabit the same small hut, and, mounting 
our horses, reached Grippe at half past eleven, 





| and Bagueres at one, under the most scorch- 


ing sun | possible. 


MISCELLANY. 
{From late Foreign Journals received at this office. —™M. Gaz. 


The Pulse.—At alate meeting of the Royal 


Brussels, M. Rameaux laid before the acade- 
|my the results of his i inquiries as to the mean 
‘number of pulsations in man. ‘These, it is 

said, establish so positive a relation between 
\the number of pulsations and the stature of 
|the individual, that, by using the tables of 
| growth which M. Quetelet has given in the 
| Physique Sociale, for the two sexes, the cor- 
|responding number of pulsations for each age 
may be deduced; and the numbers so calcula- 
| ted agree in the most satisfactory manner with 
i the numbers obtained by observation. 


| 
| 


THE ALCHEMIST. 


Alchemy has been defined by Harris to be 
‘*An art without art, the beginning of which 
is falsehood, the middle labour, and the end 
poverty.” It has also been esteemed as a 
kind of ** visionary chemistry,” and the ages 
| that produced those men known by the name 
of alchemists, have been always considered as 
having contributed little or nothing to the ad- 

vancement of that noble science, chemistry, 
which is now pursued with such eagerness and 

success. 

Ilowever absurd and preposterous the pur- 

suits of alchemy were, however visionary the 
hypotheses that were started, yet the ardour 
with which they were followed, the amazing 
number of experiments that were made, and 
the prodigious care that was taken to observe 
their results, could not fail to contribute much 
to the discovery of many facts and combina- 
tions to which chemistry, even at this day, is 
highly indebted, and thus the activity of error 
was favourable, eventually, to the cause of 
truth. 

The alchemists of former times, mostly 
men of profound learning and great abilities, 
led away from the investigation of the truth by 
the dazzling prospects that appeared likely to 
arise, from the discovery of the philosopher's 
stone, that ignis fatuus of the philosophers, 
discovered many useful combinations, as the 
metallic salts, and other subst: mnces, W hich 
| have been so successfully applied in medicine. 
To them we are indebted for the discovery of 


a chamois, which had much the appearance of| sulphuric, nitric, and muriatic acids, to them 
a roe-buck. 


Nothing material occurred in our | also we are indebted for the discovery of phos- 
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: Py ; ; ; 
phorus, which was first found to exist as aywhich sometimes fall down by their own| bles of course rolled out before the astonished 
simple substance, by Brandt, at Hamburg, in| weight. In calm weather the vapours rise 
1777, while searching for some substance ca-| twenty-five or thirty feet from the earth. 


pable of acting upon the baser metals to con- 
vert them into gold or silver. ‘To Roger Ba- 
con, a monk of the Franciscan order, the 
world owes the discovery of gunpowder. 
Though many alchemists descended to the 
vale of humble experience, the world, unable 
to receive and appreciate the intelligence they 
were able to communicate, raised its voice 
against them, and while their talents and pro- 
gress in the science raised the admiration of 
the more intelligent, they failed not to excite 
the envy of the illiterate, who, regardless of 
the value of their discoveries, and of the bene- 
fits that were likely to arise from them, failed 
not to impress the world with the belief that they 
had dealings with the devil—and, accordingly, 
under the excuse that they practised the black 
art, we read that some of them were imprison- 
ed. Genius, thus cramped, could not exert its 


full strength, and, doubtless, had it not met with | 


such obstacles, the world would have witness- 
ed many more wonderful discoveries. But it 
is not to be wondered at, that, in a barbarous 
age, one who was skilled in any deep science 
should be accused of magic. 

What has been said of Roger Bacon indivi- 
dually, can be applied to the whole flock of 
alchemists. ‘* Tradition framed their charac- 
ters on the vulgar notions entertained in their 
days of the results of experimental science, 
and the learned alchemists searching for the 


* philosopher's stone in their laboratories, aided 


only by infernal spirits, were substituted for 
the real inquirers into the phenomena of 
nature.” 

Not only do we owe to them the discovery 
of many useful combinations, but to those in- 
velitive geniuses we are indebted also for the 
formation of much useful apparatus, and “ not 
only were they expert in their formation, but 
sometimes happy in their application.” ‘That 
some of the lower order of alchemists devoted 
their whole lives to endeavour to discover the 
philosopher's stone, or the universal remedy, 
or other things equally absurd, is not to be 
denied, but with those of a higher order the 
ease was far diflerent—* they often indulged 
in the insane caprices of the mere searchers for 
the philosopher’s stone, but their madness had 
a method in it, and their wanderings were not 
without a plan.” 


Sulphur Mines of Naples: or the Solfatara. 


Near Puzzoli, in Italy, is that great and fa- 
mous mine of sulphur, called Solfatara. 

Itconsists of an oval plain, about two hun- 
dred yards in diameter, surrounded by steep 
rocks on all sides, which are perpetually de- 
composing and falling down in ruins. The 
plain is elevated about two hundred and fifty 
yards above the level of the sea, and is regard- 
ed as the crater of an ancient voleano. The 
plain is sensibly hotter than the atmosphere in 
the warmest days of summer, and burns the 
feet through the shoes. From the cavities in 
this part, vapours exhale, which are nothing 
else than sulphur subliming through the cre- 
vices. ‘The sulphur adheres to the sides of 
the rock, where it forms enormous masses ; 





In the middle of the plain there is a kind of 
basin, three feet lower than the rest of the sur- 
face, which sounds hollow when any person 
walks over it, as if there were a great cavern 
beneath. Further on is a smull lake, called 
Agano. Beyond this lake are the excavations 
from whence the earth is dug which furnishes 
the sulphur; it is light and tender.—The work- 
men always dig into the plain for the earth, 
and neglect the sulphur, which is formed on 
the surface in considerable quantities, and of a 
bright yellow colour. ‘They say the latter has 
lost its nature, and does not make sulphur of so 
good a quality as that which is procured from 
the soft stone under the surface. 

Solfatara was styled by the ancients, the 


|**Court of Vulean,”’ to the south of the city of 


Naples. ‘The Solfatara has not emitted flames 
within the memory of man, so that it is a kind 
of half extinct volcano; but wet weather in- 
creases the quantity of its smoke. Its form is 
circular, with vines and fruit trees on the 
outer declivity. Tiles placed over vent holes, 
and serving as retorts, collect the condensed 
sulphur. Pure virgin sulphur is formed in all 
the hot crevices of the inside and outside of the 
cone of the Solfatara. 





gaze of the ‘“ bankers.”’-—'There are, we un- 
derstand, about 10,000 coins, and the average 
weight is about twenty grains each, which are 
principally of the reigns of Etheldred, Alfred, 
and Edward the elder, besides which there 
are ingots of silver. bracelets, bridle bits, some 
ring-money, &c. &c. 

‘The money, we are informed, weighs about 
290 ounces, and the other articles, about 756 
ounces, in all, 986 ounces of silver. The 
probable time of the deposits of this valuable 
treasure was, as nearly as can be estimated, 
about 1000 years ago. ‘The prevailing opin- 
ion, from the extent of the property, and 
other circumstances, is, that it was the royal 
treasure. Some odd pieces of the booty have 
found their way into the hands of a few indi- 
viduals, and are, of course, highly valued. 
Indeed, the numismatic collectors and connois- 
seurs are quite in a furor about the matter, and 
the spot where the treasure was found, has, since 
the discovery, been more zealously scratch- 
ed than any dunghill in the best populated 
poultry-yard. ‘The appropriation and owner- 
ship of the property will, we apprehend, be- 
come a question between the crown and Mr. 
Assheton, but, in all probability, the claim of 
the latter will not be interfered with. The 
circumstance has created a lively sensation in 


Ever since the days of Pliny the Solfatara| this neighbourhood.—Preston (Eng.) Chro- 


has supplied a considerable part of the sulphur | 
of commerce in Europe. According to M.| 


Brieslak, the sulphur is formed by the decom- 
position of sulphuretted hydrogen gas, which 
is plentifully disengaged in this place. 

In token of the great value of these mines, 
it need only be stated, that the amount of the 
pot de vin alleged to have been received by 
his Neapolitan majesty from the sulphur com- 
pany, was no less than 1,000,000 ducats, 
about 175,000/. 


Steam Boilers.—A gold medal was recently 
decreed to the elder M. Chaussenot by the 
Society for the Encouragement of National In- 
dustry, for an apparatus to render the explo- 
sion of steam boilers impossible. His inven- 
tion is said to be perfect, both as regards its 
improvements on the safety-valve, and an in- 
genious contrivance to give due notice of dan- 
ger to the crew: while in the event of all the 
warnings of his machinery failing, or being 
disregarded, the steam flows back upon the 
furnace, and instantly extinguishes the fire. 


Discovery of Ancient Royal Treasure. 


A few days since a large collection of valua- 
ble Anglo Saxon coins, and other relics of old- 
en times, were discovered close to the river 
Ribble, at Cuerdalehall, near this town. It 
appears that a number of workmen were em- 
ployed in repairing the embankments of the 
Ribble, (which had become partially under- 
mined by the action of the water,) in order to 
prevent the encroachments of the river, when 
they were suddenly surprised and overjoyed 
at the discovery of the buried treasure. It 
was contained in a leaden chest, which, how- 
ever, had become so decayed and corroded, 
that it broke asunder in the attempt to extricate 
it from its hiding place, and the inclosed valua- 











nicle. 


On the Infiuence of Women.—There is no- 


thing, indeed, by which I have through life 
| more profited than by the just observations, 


the good opinion, and the sincere and gentle 


| encouragement of amiable and sensible women. 


—Memoirs of Sir S. Romilly. 


Sulphuric Acid.—60,000 tons are manu- 


| factured annually, in England alone. 


Method of Restoring Life to the Apparent- 
ly Drowned—Recommended by the * Royal 
Humane Society of England,” instituted in 
the year 1774. Avoid all rough usage. Do 
not hold up the body by the feet, nor roll it on 
casks or barrels, or rub it with salt or spirits, 
or apply tobacco. Lose not a moment in car- 
1ying the body to the nearest house, with the 
head and shoulders raised. Place it in a warm 
room if the weather is cold. Preserve silence, 
and positively admit no more than three intel- 
ligent persons. Let the body be instantly 
stripped, dried, and wrapped in hot blankets, 
which are to be frequently renewed. Keep 
the mouth, nostrils and throat free and clean. 
Apply warm substances to the back, spine, pit 
of the stomach, arm-pits and soles of the feet. 
Rub the body with heated flannel, or cotton, 
or warm hands. Attempt to restore breathing 
by gently blowing with a bellows, into one 
nostril, closing the mouth and the other nos- 
tril. Press down the breast carefully, with 
both hands, and then let it rise again, and thus 
imitate natural breathing. Keep up the appli- 
cation of heat—continue the rubbing— increase 
it when life appears, and then give a tea-spoon- 


ful of warm water, or very weak brandy and 


water, or wine and water. Persevere for six 
hours. Send quickly for medical assistance. 
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For “ The Friend.” | was directed to John Endicot, and all other 
EARLY FRIENDS IN NEW ENGLAND. | governors of New England, and to the minis- 
ters and officers of all plantations there. C. But can you make laws repugnant to 
Charles R.—Trusty and well beloved, we | those of England? 
greet you well. Having been informed that! FE. Surely not. 
The “ March term” of the court of assist-/Several of our subjects, among you, called} ©. Then in your laws against the Quakers 
ants for 1661 closed with the execution of|Quakers, have been, and are imprisoned by you have gone beyond your bounds, and have 
William Leddra, and that, too, under circum-| You, whereof some have been executed, and forfeited your charter. ‘Tell me, are you the 
stances the most gloomy and terrible. others in danger to undergo the like, we do| king s subjects? yea or nay. 
The government in their apology to the hereby require that if there be any of those| ‘* What good will an answer do you?” said 


king, had professed only to stand at the en- people among you, called Quakers, now con-| Secretary Rawson. ‘ ‘T'o know,” said Chris- 
trance, and to have offered ‘‘ the point’ to in- 


demned to suffer death or other corporeal pun- | tison, “if you will own your late petition to 
truders in self-defence; those, therefore, who ishment, or that are imprisoned and obnoxious the king, wherein you desire to kneel among 
rushed upon it, they said, were suicides,|‘o the like condemnation, you are to forbear, | his most loyal subjects.” 
whose absence only they desired. and proceed no further therein, but forthwith “a = W e are among his most loyal subjects,” 
Four we have seen had already rushed upon send said persons (whether condemned or im-|} said Endicot. “So am I,” said Christison, 
that point and perished; and five others were prisoned) over into this our kingdom of Eng-| ‘and, for aught I know, as good as your- 
ready, walking openly to and fro within the land, together with the respective crimes or /| selves, if not better; for did the king but know 
charter limits, after sentence of banishment on offences Jaid to their charge, to the end that they | your hearts as God knows them, he would 
pain of death, and some of these last were | may be dealt with agreeable to our laws and | soon see their rottenness towards himself ; but, 
freemen of the colony. And now whose turn their own demerits; and for so doing, this shall | as we are equally subject to the same king and 
next? was the general and anxious inquiry. be your sufficient warrant and discharge. laws, what have you to do with my life here, 
if the Quakers would so freely offer them- Given at our court at Whitehall, the | Upon a law of your own making, and not ap- 
selves for sacrifice, would the ministering 9th day of Sept. 1661. | proved by our king or nation? I never yet 
priests and magistrates at all shrink from the | By his majesty’s command. heard of English law to hang Quakers.” 
slaughter, acting as the agents, and in the 


S) N * Oe re 
E. We have a patent, and are the patent- 
ees ; judge if we may not make laws. 
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Wiriam Morris. 
name of the people and of the people’s govern-| Strange mandate, indeed, from a despotic 
ment, and making the whole community re-| throne, and to a self-governing community ! 
sponsible for their doings—and to the world | What tyranny is worse than that of a special 
the popular government of Massachussetts | interest in power, operating through free forms, 
seemed engaged in the work of popular per-|be it of wealth, of the church, or combina- 
secution, and well might it excite the wonder | tions of monopolists ? assistant, ‘and shall dispose of you whether 
of that age. But when the Massuchussetts| It now remained to pass the royal manda-| you will or no.” 


** But there is to hang Jesuits, though,” said 
Quakers seemed without defence before their | mus over to the colony, and for this purpose ** Guilty or not guilty ?”’ said the secretary. 


Endicot. 

** But you presume to hang me as a Quaker, 
and not as a Jesuit, therefore, I appeal to the 
laws of my own nation.” 

‘* We have you in our power,” said a surly 


enemies, save in the common sympathy which | pleased the king to grant his deputation to| ‘I deny all guilt.” i 
their sufferings might excite, and acting on the |Samuel Shattuck, a Quaker of Boston, and| ‘* But the law condems thee,’” said Endicot. 
fears of the charter authorities, help came|then in London under banishment from his| ‘And the Lord doth justify me,” said 
suddenly from another quarter. native land on pain of death ; and as the busi-| Wenlock. ‘* Who art thou that condemnest?” 
The news of Leddra’s death, with the dan-| ness required haste, a ship was chartered, The vote for sentence of death was then put, 
ger of others, reached England, and the breth- Ralph Goldsmith, another Quaker, master, for | but there was a division among the assistants ; 
ren there, in their alarm, applied to the king} three hundred pounds, to sail in ten days,|a number would not vote to sentence the pri- 
for protection, and the result was most happy. | goods or no goods. soner. Endicot seeing this, became angry, 
Charles the 2d was not fond of our first} In June, 1661, Wenlock Christison was| and declared that he could find it in his heart 
charter ancestors. ‘They held their patent of| brought before the court of assistants; there, | to go home. 
self-government by the gift of his father, yet|both Endicot and Bellingham told him that} «Far better for thee to be at home than 
they belonged to that school of politics and| unless he would renounce his Quakerism, he| here,” said Wenlock, “for thou art about a 
religion which cut off his head; and they fa- should surely die. ‘ Nay,” said he firmly, | bloody work.” 
voured Cromwell, and cherished the regicides ‘do not deceive yourselves, I shall not change! Even the seeond vote was confused and un- 
who fled to America. All this the English | my religion, or seek to save my life ; you can/| certain, which so incensed the governor, that 
Quakers well knew, and they put into the|take it when you will.” But, to the surprise | he stood up and said, ‘I thank God I am not 
monarch’s hands George Bishop’s book on the | of all, instead of proceeding to trial, he was|afraid to give judgment;” and he then pro- 
cruelties to their sect here. It was in the| ordered back to prison. nounced sentence of death; to which Christi- 
13th year of his reign, and when he read the The court went into consultation how they | son replied, ‘‘ the will of the Lord be done.” 
famed sarcasm of Assistant Denison on the | should dispose of him. But they were divi-| But to the court he said, “* Note my words, 
stability of his throne, to those Quakers who | ded, and for two weeks sat in debate, during) if you have power to take my life, being as I 
claimed an English trial, * that this year they | which time it was said the sun shone not in| am in your hands, yet this will be your last; 
apply to England, the next, parliament will the firmament, as if in sadness at the guilty | you shall never more have power to take 
send over to inquire, and the third year the| work. A sure token of the feelings of the | Quakers’ lives from them. Do not think to 
overnment of England will be changed.""—| people, who are prone, on like occasions, to| weary the living God by slaying his servants. 
harles noted the passage, and calling to the |!ook through nature up to nature’s God. _—_—‘| For the last man you have put to death, here 
lords and dignitaries about him, read it aloud,| At last intolerant pride prevailed, and Chris-| are five come in his room; if you kill me, God 
saying, ‘‘ Lo! these are my loving subjects of | tison was put on trial, and the jury soon re-| will send others of his servants in my room, 
New England, they seem already to see with | turned a verdict of guilty ; and when asked| that you may have torment upon torment,— 
delight my throne shaken, as my father’s, but what he had to say why sentence of death} which is your portion; there is no peace for 
Til stop their career.” Whilst in this turn of| should not be passed on him, he said he had| the wicked, saith my God.” 
mind, Edward Burroughs, a distinguished |done nothing worthy of death. ‘ But,” said} Upon this scene comment is unnecessary. 
Quaker, obtained an audience, and thus ad- they, “‘you come among us in rebellion,} Wenlock was sent back to prison, and in five 
dressed him. ‘ O king, there is a vein of in-| which is like the sin of witchcraft, and should | days after, the marshal and constable came 
nocent blood opened in thy dominions, which, be punished.” ‘ By what law do you put me} with others for his liberation, with twenty- 
if not stopped, will overflow the whole realm.” | to death ?”’ asked Christizon. ' seven more of his suffering companions, who 
«« But I will stop that vein,” he replied, andhe| Endicot. We have alaw which condemns|had long pined in a dungeon in Boston, for 
directed that a mandamus should be made out, | you to death. | their testimony to what they believed the truth. 


of which the following is the substance :—it| C. Who empowered you to make that law?! What means this? said Wenlock, when 
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they told him he was at liberty. We have a | ‘They doubt not but that they shall be endued, | tion of the Gospel, in the early ages of Chris- 
new law, said they. | when necessary, with power from on high to} tianity. 

What, said he, have you given up your gal- | proclaim to all the nations of the earth, in their} It was a beautiful morning, towards the close 
lows, that last weapon of your defence? your | own tongues, the wonderful works of God. _| of April last, when the writer of the foregoing 
rulers have declared that your old law was| ‘The signal success which every where at-| sketch, accompanied by a friend, crossed the 
good and necessary for the peace and safety of | tends their exertions, proves how well their| Mississippi river, from Montrose, to pay a 
the country. How have your bands become | religious system is adapted to give expression | visit to the prophet. As we approached his 
weak ?—but the power of God is over you|to the various forms of enthusiasm that per-| house, we saw him ride up and alight from his 
all. vade the religious sentiment of the day. Re-| beautiful horse; and, handing the bridle to 

This sarcasm, under circumstances the | taining many truths which are held in com-| one of his followers in attendance, he waited 
most trying to human nature, reveals the spi-|mon by different denominations of Christians, | in front of the gate to receive us. A number 
rit of the man the charter government had to|and covering their absurdities with imposing | of the principal men of the place soon collected 
deal with on this occasion. Were all Quakers | forms and loity pretensions, their system opens | around, apparently anxious to hear the words 
such, persecution itself would require courage ; | @ winning asylum for all the disaflected or dis- | which fell from his lips. His bearing towards 
though usually its office is most cowardly. satisfied of other persuasions, and contains | them was like one who had authority; and the 

And even now the prison doors were thrown | much that is congenial to almost every shade deference which they paid him convinced us 
open in the spirit of malignity. For, of the | of erratic or radical religious character. As) that his dominion was deeply seated in the 
twenty-seven to be liberated, they took Peter | an illustration of this, it is stated in the last empire of their consciences. ‘To our minds, a 
Pierson and Judith Brown, stripped them both | number of their own journal, called ‘ ‘Times | profound knowledge of human nature had evi- 
to the middle, man and woman, fastened them | and Seasons,” that, on a single occasion in| dently taught him that, of all principles, the 
to a cart’s tail, side by side, and whipped them | England, one of their elders lately baptised, | most omnipotent is the religious principle ; 
through the town of Boston, twenty stripes | among others, no less than thirteen preachers | and to govern men of certain classes, it is only 
each, the cart driving slowly that the lash | of one denomination of Christians. | necessary to control their religious sentiment. 
might be laid on deliberately. ‘The peculiar; ‘The name of Mormon they disclaim, and| After he had shown us the fine grounds 
offence of Peter and Judith was refusing to | affirm that it was given to them by their ene-| around his dwelling, he conducted us, at our 
plead to the charges brought against them in| mies. They call themselves ** 7'he Church of| request, to an upper room, where he drew 
court, and remaining dumb before their per-| Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints,” and aside the curtains of a case, and showed us 








secutors. number among their chief ecclesiastical digni-| several Egyptian mummies, which we were 
(To be continued.) taries, a prophet, patriarch, and a train of high | told that the church had purchased, at his 
— priests, bishops and elders. ‘They are under-| suggestion, some time before, for a large sum 

, stood to disavow the truth and validity of other | of money. 

From the Alexandria Gazette. 4 ; ies 

churches, and to believe that their own eccle- lhe embalmed body that stands near the 
A GLANCE AT THE MORMONS. siastical constitution entitles them to expect|centre of the case, said he, is one of the Pha- 
TO THE EDITOR. the full enjoyment of all the gifts and blessings | raohs, who sat upon the throne of Egypt; and 


Since the Mormons were expelled from the | of the church in ancient times. ‘They teach | the female figure by its side was probably one 
state of Missouri, they have purchased the | that all who are baptised by immersion, under | of his daughters. 
town of Commerce, a situation of surpassing | proper authority, are legally entitled to the re-! It may have been the Princess Thermutis, 
beauty, at the head of the lower rapids, on the | mission of their sins, and the gift of the Holy |I replied, the same that rescued Moses from 
Illinois shore of the Mississippi river. ‘The|Ghost. Among other religious exercises, they | the waters of the Nile. 
name of the place they have recently changed | meet together to testify, to prophecy, to speak! —_It is not improbable, answered the prophet ; 
to Nauvoo, the Hebrew term for fair or beau-| with tongues, to interpret, and to relate their) but my time has not yet allowed me fully to 
tiful. Around this place, as their centre, they | visions and revelations, and in short, to exer-| examine and decide that point. Do you un- 
are daily gathering from almost every quarter ; | cise all the gifts of God, as set in order among | derstand the Hebrew language? said he, rais- 
and several hundred new houses, erected with-| the ancient churches. They believe that the|ing his hand to the top of the case, and tak- 
in the last few months, attest to the passing | restoration of Israel to Palestine; the building | ing down a small Hebrew grammar of Rabbi 
traveller the energy, industry, and self-denial | of Jerusalem; and the second advent of the | Sexias. 
with which the community is imbued. They | Messiah, are near at hand; and the dreadful) ‘That language has not altogether escaped 
have also obtained possession of extensive | calamities which have recently befallen some | my attention, was the reply. 
lands on the opposite side of the river, in that} of the cities of our land, are set down upon| He then walked to a secretary, on the oppo- 
charming portion of lowa Territory, known as | their records as prophetic signs of the second | site side of the room, and drew out several 
the “‘ Half Breed Reservation ;"’ and there, upon | coming of the Son of Man in the clouds of | frames, covered with glass, under which were 
the rolling and fertile prairies, they are rapidly | heaven to open the millennial era. numerous fragments of Egyptian papyrus, on 
selecting their homes, and opening their farms. As to the “Book of Mormon,” while they | which, as usual, a great variety of hierogly phi- 
As the traveller now passes through those na- | place implicit confidence in its truth, they de-| cal characters had been imprinted. 
tural parks and fields of flowers, which the |ny that it is a new Bible, to exclude the o/fd,| These ancient records, said he, throw great 
hand of the Creator planted there, he beholds | but a historical and religious record, written in | light upon the subject of Christianity. ‘They 
their cabins, dotted down in most enchanting | ancient times, by a branch of the house of Is-| have been unrolled and preserved with great 
perspective, either on the borders of the tim-|rael that peopled America, from whom the In-| labour and care. My time has hitherto been 
ber, or beside the springs and streams of liv-|dians are descended. ‘The metallic plates on|too much taken up to translate the whole of 
ing water, which are interspersed on every | which these records were engraved, lay depo-| them, but I will show you how I interpret cer- 
hand. sited for many centuries in the earth, until| tain parts. 7Z'here, said he, pointing to a par- 
Nor are they unmindful of their interests |they were at length discovered and translated | ticular character, that is the signature of the 
abroad, while they are thus accomplishing so| by Joseph Smith, Jr. and found, not only to| patriarch Abraham. 
much at home. No sect, with equal means, | corroborate and confirm the truth of holy writ,| It is indeed a most interesting autograph, I 
has probably ever suffered and achieved more | but also to open the events of ancient Ame-| replied, and doubtless the only one extant.— 
in so short a space of time. Their elders | rica, as far back at least as the flood. ‘They | What an ornament it would be to have these 
have not only been commissioned and sent | believe that this book pours the light of noon-| ancient manuscripts handsomely set, in appro- 
forth to every part of our own country, but|day upon the history of a nation, whose| priate frames, and hung up around the walls 
they have left their families and friends behind | mounds, «nd cities, and fortifications, still re-| of the temple which you are about to erect in 
them, and gone to Europe, and even to the | pose, in grand but melancholy ruins, upon the | this place. 
Holy Land, to reveal the wonders of the|bosom of the western prairies; and the rea-| Yes, replied the prophet, and the translation 
‘* new and everlasting covenant,”’ and to preach | son that it is not more generally received is| hung up with them. 
“the dispensation of the fulness of times.” |the same that operated to prevent the recep-| ‘Thinking this a proper time to propose a 
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few inquiries relative to some of his peculiar | 
tenets, | observed that it was commonly re- 


the intellect is materially injured by it. 
however, does not appear to be the case, as | 
ported of him that he believed in the personal | have never seen, with a single exception, (the 


THE FRIEND. 


This, 








as did all the surrounding parts. 
felta kind of chill creep over me from the 





an inch, and looked inflamed and discoloured, 


Although I 


. ° . . i . | ‘ . 3 . 
reign of the Messiah upon earth, during the | Kayouse,) arace of people who appeared more | contemplation of such dire deformity, yet there 


millennial era. 


—At the opening of that period, I believe that 
Christ will descend ; but will immediately re- 
turn again to heaven. Some of our elders, he 
continued, before I have found time to instruct 
them better, have unadvisedly propagated some 
such opinions; but I tell my people it is ab- 
surd to suppose that Christ “ will jump out 
of the frying-pan into the fire.” 
good place now, and it is not to be supposed 
that he will exchange it for a worse one. 

Not a little shocked at the emblem employ- 
ed by the prophet, we descended from his | 
chambers, and the conversation turned epon 
his recent visit to Washington, and his inter- 
view with the President of the United States. 
He gave us distinctly to understand that his 
political views had undergone an entire change ; 
and his description of the reception given him 
at the executive mansion was any thing but 
flattering to the distinguished individual who 
presides over its hospitalities. 

You hold in your hands, I observed, a large 
amount of political power, and your society 
must exert a tremendous influence, for weal or 
woe, in the coming elections. 

Yes, said he, I know it; and our influence, 
as far as it goes, we intend to use. ‘There are 
probably not far short of an hundred thousand 
souls in our society, and the votes to which 
we are entitled throughout the union must 
doubtless be extensively lost to Van Buren. 

Not being myself disposed in any way to in- 
termeddle in party politics, I made no definite re- 
ply ; but, immediately taking leave, we return- 
ed to Montrose, abundantly satisfied that the 
society over which he presides has assumed 
a moral and political importance which is but 
very imperfectly understood. Associated on 
the religious principle, under a prophet and 
leader whose mysterious and awful claims to 
divine inspiration make his voice to believers 
like the voiee of God; trained to sacrifice their 
individuality ; to utter one ery; to think and 
act in crowds; with minds that seem to have 
been struck from the sphere of reason on one 
subject, and left to wander, like lost stars, 
amid the dark mazes and winding ways of re- 
ligious error, these remarkable sectaries must 
necessarily hold in their hands a fearful balance 
of political power. In the midst of contend- 
ing parties, a single hand might worn their in- 
fluences, with tremendous effect, to whichever 
side presented the most potent attractions ; and 
should they ever become disposed to exert 
their influence for evil, which may heaven 
prevent, they would surround our institutions 
with an element of danger, more to be dread- 
ed than an armed and hundred-eyed police. 





SINGULAR INDIAN CUSTOM. 


A custom prevalent, and almost universal, 
amongst these Indians, is that of flattening or 
mashing in the whole front of the skull, from 
the superciliary ridge to the crown. ‘The ap- 
pearance produced by this unnatural operation 
is almost hideous, and one would suppose that 





‘shrewd and intelligent. 
I believe in no such thing, was his reply. ‘on this subject, a few days sine@, with a chiel| 
who speaks the English language. 
that he had exerted himself to abolish the prac- | 
tice in his own tribe ; but, although his people 
would listen patiently to his talk on most sub- 


jects, their ears were firmly closed when this! neous roar, which frightened it and made it 


cil fire one by one, until none buta few squaws 
He is in ajand children were left to drink in the words of 


( 


He said, 








I had _a conversation | was something so stark-staring and absolutely 


jueer in the physiognomy that I could not re- 


press a smile ; and when the mother amused 
the little object, and made it laugh, it looked 
so irresistibly, so terribly ludicrous, that I and 
those who were with me burst into a simulta- 


was mentioned: ‘* They would leave the coun-| ery; in which predicament it looked much 


the chief.” It is even considered among them 


a degradation to possess a round head; and 


one whose caput has happened to be neglected | 
in his infancy, can never become even a sub- 

ordinate chief in his tribe, and is treated with 

indifference and disdain, as one who is unwor- 

thy a place amongst them. ‘The flattening of 
the head is practised by at least ten or twelve 

distinct tribes of the lower country, the Klika- 

tats, Kalapooyahs, and Multnomahs of the 

Wallammet, and its vicinity; the Chinooks, 

Klatsaps, Klatsonis, Kowalitsks, Katlammets, 

Killemooks, and Chekalis of the lower Colum- 

bia and its tributaries, and probably by others, 

both north and south. The tribe called Fiat- 

heads, or Salish, who reside near the sources 

of the Oregon, have long since abolished this 

custom. ‘Ihe mode by which the flattening 

is effected, varies considerably with the differ- 

enttribes. ‘The Wallammet Indians place -) 
infant, soon after its birth, upon a board, to 

the edges of which are attached little loops of | 
hempen cord, or leather; and other ee 
cords are passed across and back in a zigzag 
of little grass mats, and bound down in the 
manner above described. A little 


manner through these loops, enclosing the 
boss of 
tightly plaited and woven grass is then applied 





child, and binding it firmly down. ‘To the 
upper edge of this board, in which is a de- 
pression to receive the back part of the head, 
another smaller one is attached by hinges of 
leather, and made to lie obliquely on the fore- 
head, the force of the pressure being regulated 
by several strings attached to its edge, which 
are passed through holes in the board upon 
which the infant is lying, and secured there. 
The mode of the Chinooks, and others near 
the sea, differs widely from that of the upper 
Indians, and appears somewhat less barbarous 
and cruel. A sort of cradle is formed by ex- 
cavating a pine log to the depth of eight or ten 
inches. ‘The child is placed on it, on a bed 
to the forehead, and secured by a cord to the 
loops at the side. ‘The infantis thus suffered 
to remain from four to eight months, or until 
the sutures of the skull have in some measure 
united, and the bone become solid and firm.— 
It is seldom or never taken from the cradle, 
except in case of severe illness, until the flat- 
tening process is completed. I saw, to-day, 
a young child from whose head the board had 
just been removed. It was, without exception, | 
the most frightful and disgusting looking ob-| 
ject I hadever beheld. ‘The whole front of : 
head was completely flattened, and the mass 
of brain being forced back, caused an enor- 


mous projection there. ‘The poor little crea- 


ture’s eyes protruded to the distance of half 


less horrible than before.— Townsend’s Sport- 
ing Excursions in the Rocky Mountains. 


FINGAU’S CAVE IN STAFFA. 


We advanced along a sort of giant’s cause- 
way, the pavement of which was the heads of 
basaltic columns, all fitting together in the 
most beautiful symmetry, and, turning round 
the precipice to our right hand, found our- 
selves at the entrance of the great cave. The 
sea was too stormy to allow us to enter it, as 
is often done in boats, we had, therefore, to 
clamber along one of its sides, where a row of 
columns is broken off at some distance above 
the waves, and presents an accessible, but cer- 
tainly very formidable causeway, by which 
you may reach the far end. I do not believe 
that any stranger, if he were there alone, would 
dare to pass along that irregular and slippery 
causeway, and penetrate to the obscure end of 
the cave; but numbers animate one another to 
do any thing. We clambered along this cause- 
way or corridor, now ascending and now de- 
scending, as the broken columns required, and 
soon stood—upwards of seventy of us—ranged 
along its side from one end to the other. Let 
it be remembered that this splendid sea cave is 
forty-two feet wide at the entrance; sixty-six 
feet high from the water; and runs into the 
rock two hundred and twenty-seven feet. Let 
it be imagined that, at eight or ten feet below 
us it was laved with the sea, which came 
rushing and foaming along it, and dashing up 
against the solid rock at its termination; while 
the light thrown from the flickering billows 
quivered in its arched roof above us, and the 
whole place was filled with the solemn sound 
of the ocean; and if any one can imagine to 
himself any situation more sublime, I should 
like to know what that is. ‘The roof is com- 
posed of the lower ends of basaltic columns, 
which have yet been so cut away by nature as 
to give it the aspect of the roof of some gigan- 
tie cathedral aisle. Lichens of gold and crim- 
son have gilded and coloured it in the richest 
manner. It was difficult to forget, as we stood 
there, that, if any one slipped, he would dis- 
appear for ever, for the billows in their ebb 
would sweep him out to the open sea, as it 
were,in a moment. Yet the excitement of the 
whole group was too evident to rest with any 
seriousness on such athought. Some one sud- 
denly fired a gun in the place, and the concus- 
sion and reverberated thunders were astound- 
ing. When the first effect was gone off, one 


general peal of laughter rang through the cave, 
and then nearly the whole company began to 
sing, ‘the sea! the sea!” ‘The captain found 
ita difficult matter to get his company out of 
this strange chantry—where they, and the 
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THE FRIEND. 


winds and waves seemed all going mad to- | lum by Lord Melbourne, in order to make way | make farther inquiries into their situation, 
gether—to embark them again for Jona.— fora lady with whom he was in love, and who 


Hilliam Howitt. 


THE MESSENGER. 
ON THE DEATHS OF J. N., E. K., R. B. P.. M. W. B. AND W.N, 
Death's wing, raven-colonred, sweeps over our land, 


Yet we mark not his course when we feel not his | 


power; 
He silently strikes with his mist-covered hand, 
And the slain is forgotten ere passes the hour! 
We deem him but one of the crowd we pass through; 
With our friends and our kindred death 's nothing to do! 


now occupies the throne. It is amusing to 
|witness the pomposity with which this poor 
mad creature struts about the ward, exclaim- 
ing, ** Fall baek, clear the way for your illus- 
| trious Queen Victoria.”"—Physic and Physi- 
| cians. 


Moderation is the silken string running 
_throngh the pearl chain of all virtues. — Bishop 


| Hall. 





THE FRIEND. _— 


SEVENTH MONTH, 25, 1840. 


Why should we be thoughtful ?— no cause of alarm 
Has enter’d our dwelling to break our repose ; 
We live to our liking ; we dream not of harm ; 
From our goblet of pleasure no bitter stream flows ; 
Yet we start—as cid he who beheld on the wall 
The hand writing of old—when we see a friend fall. 


_ In addition to the statement already given 
When contagion goes forth on the wings of the wind, | of the late New England Yearly Meeting, the 

When pestilence has a full chart to devour, following items have since been furnished by 
And terror is with their dread presence combin’d, | an unknown hand. 


Does it seem as though mercy has shielded our friends, | 
While no message to part to our kindred descends. 


How often, wiren death is abroad in his power, 


| A peculiar solemnity seemed at several 
| times to be spread over many minds, from the 


Ague-cnen oh belaty snd Bask Io Oe ot, painfully affecting intelligence of the demise of 


And health smiles upon us with promise of life, 


Do the shafts of the spoiler, unwilling to spare, our beloved friend Daniel Wheeler—who had 

Fall thick in our circle with ravages rife :— |mingled with us when last assembled in this 

One after another our friends are laid low, | capacity, much to our edification and comfort.”’ 

As in rapid succession comes blow upon blow. be Appended to our epistle to the Yearly 
= * * » * ¥ 


| Meeting of London, was a brief testimonial in 
‘relation to the services of this dear departed 
‘friend, and expressing our sense of the loss 
‘that his bereaved family and the church have 
|sustained in his removal from works to re- 
| wards.” 
A mother, by children most dearly belov'd, ** At this time acceptable epistles were re- 
Who travail’d for Israel and mourned for her woe, | ceived from each of the Yearly Meetings in 
Ere the sun through another ——— me mov'd, —_| Great Britain and on this continent, which sa- 
ote iuehoowe fr al ving was ited 1 £0; .g|lutations of gospel fellowship tended renew: 
ber lose,— edly to assure us that it is good for us, as it is 
The pathway she trod led her steps to the cross ! ‘our duty as brethren of the same * household 
Scarce a weck sped apuce in the journey of time, | of faith,” o> cen . lively snierest = each 
Ere one who in patience had long borne her load, | others welfare. During the several sittings 
Though youthful in years, yet uttain’d to her prime, | of the meeting, much valuable counsel was im- 
Pass'd from trouble and earth to the joy of her God ; | parted by concerned friends in attendance, and 
With calmness surrender’d her life—and her woes | especially during the consideration of the state 
-isasctnes as a aaiaembaanis gece tt | of society as introduced by the answers to the 
Ere the earth pressed her coffin there came a new eall, | queries.”’ 
To a young wife and mother, the joy ofher home; | « ‘Phe Report of the Boarding School Com- 
" agra hg rt ek tateetaia Oh Webdaggrsin | mittee was read, and printed copies directed 
has come.” |to be furnished to the subordinate meetings. 
And the dear little infant for whom she had striven, 'From this it appears, that the number of 
Press’d onward to bliss, ler forerunner to heaven! 'scholars for the past year exceeds that of the 
Within the same hour that this lov'd mother’s head | year previous, and that the number for the 
Was laid in the earth, as all living must lay, |last term is larger than for several preceding 
A covey! old a a Senagemceiag terms; and encouragement was extended to 
2 her ;—and joytu vay. . . d ‘e 
a 4caie they betiove all Ae nitide hath a” friends to avail themselves of the opportunities 
In this lilttle eirele, are risen again! afforded by this institution for the education of 
J. | their children. Although no written ‘ returns’ 
—— on the subject were called for the present year, 
MADNESS AND MONARCHY, it is believed that the interesting cause of edu- 
It is a singular fact, that there are now con- | cation is by no means disregarded among us. 
fined in the public and private establishments; ‘*'The committee having a care of the Pe- 
for the treatment of insanity in London and | nobscot Indians, submitted a favourable report 
the neighbourhood, no less than sixty men and | in relation to that tribe; and information hav- 
women who consider themselves the legiti-| ing been received that the Passamaquaddies in 
mate, but unacknowledged sovereigns of the | the same state are desirous of having Friends’ 
country !—One female patient insists upon as-! care extended to them, the committee were de- 
serting that she is the real Victoria, and that) sired to inquire into their condition, and report 
she was confined in a madhouse, in order, to a future meeting. : 
to prevent her from ascending the throne of, ‘The state of the tribes west of the Mis- 
her forefathers. This patient most pertina- sissippi, also claimed the sympathy of the 
ciously affirms, that she was sent to the asy-| meeting, and a committee was continued to 


One came to the altar and offered his gift ; 
Where the people were gathered his turtle doves lay ; 
When beyond mortal ken came the messenger swift, 
And offering and offerer were taken away ! 
The incense remained as a cloud round the mount, 
But the soul that presented had gone to account. 





either through an agent specially commission- 
ed, or otherwise, as may be deemed expe- 
dient.”” 


There must be but few of our readers that 
have not heard something of the famous ‘‘ Joe 
Smith’’—of his ridi retension to the 
discovery of the ‘ Book of Mormion,” en- 
graved on metallic plates, after concealment 
for centuries in the earth, and, of the still 
stranger circumstance, that the stupid imposi- 
tion should have gained numerous proselytes. 
We transfer from the National Gazette an ar- 
ticle on the subjeet, which will be read with 
interest. ‘The editor of that paper becompa- 

| nies the insertion with the following pertinent 
remarks :— 

| Upon our outside page is a very interesting 
}account of the Mormons, given by a corre- 
spondent of the Alexandria Gazette. Any 
fears of the continued increase or influence of 
these infatuated people we think ill-founded. 
Christianity has at all times had silly sects 
upon its skirts, which soon quit their hold if 
}unnoticed. Johannah Southcote had quite as 
formidable a train at one time as Joe Smith 
now has. Many men and women, grave in 
years of experience, were happy in the blessed 
assurance that she was destined to give birth 
toa Messiah. ‘T'he whole sect has dissolved, 
and no vestige of the congregation remains. 
So, top, Mathias the Prophet had cajoled many 
respectable persons, and was in a fair way of 
| establishing wider faith in his mission, when 
‘his villany, paramount to his cunning, brought 
him into a court of justice and dissolved his 
scheme of deception. It is melancholy to 
| know that well-meaning and even well-inform- 
jed people can become the dupes of South- 
| cotes, Mathiases and Joe Smiths: but the evil 
| can hardly fail to work its own cure. . Had the 
| latter been let alone when he commenced his 
game of imposture, it would have fallen long 
|ago by its own weight. But opposition and 
injury clothed him with the attributes of a 
|martyr, and hence his greater success. There 
is now but one mode to circumscribe the 
growth of the Mormons—to let them alone. 


Butler’s Character of a Translator.—A 
translator dyes an author, like an old stuff, 
linto a new colour, but can never give it the 
‘lustre of the first tincture: as silks that arc 
| twice dyed lose their glosses, and never re- 
ceive a fair colour. 


A stated meeting of the Female Branch, ot 
the Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends, in 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will be held 
on the 30th instant, at 4 o’clock P. M. in 
Friends’ Reading Room, Appletree alley. 

7th mo. 25th. 
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Departed this life Ist of 4th mo. last, afler a linger- 
ing indisposition, Resecca C. wife of Nathaniel Gilles- 
pie, a member of Sadsbury Monthly and Lampeter 
Particular Meeting, in her 43d year. 
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